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THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Emerson, 
at the First General Meeting, Monday. 4th November L901, 


CoLLEAGUES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

HAD oceasion, in my two former Addresses from this Chair, to take a retrospective view 

in the one of the architecture of the past century, and in the second to consider what 

8 might be the state of our art during the coming century. This year | shall but glance 
at certain current points which seem to me either important or of interest. 

First, as to the increase of the numbers and influence of the Institute. Our numbers, 
I am happy to say, maintain a steady increase, and each year more candidates present 
themselves for examination than on previous occasions. We have, in fact, some seventeen 
hundred actual members of the Royal Institute of British Architeects—or over three thousand 
members, counting those of Societies in alliance with us. ‘There are also some fifteen hundred 
Probationers, and more than four hundred Students, which is some proof of the value set on 
the Institute examinations and the trend towards improvement in the edueation of architects. 
I think this speaks very well for our increasing prosperity, so far as it can be told by figures. 
Unfortunately, though our numbers steadily increase, death has recently made dreadful inroads 
on our members, for since this time last year we have Jost twenty-one Fellows and five 
Associates. It is sad to find that amongst this number have been some of the greatest and 
most honoured names. The ro!l includes Barry, Burnet, Brydon, Brooks, Cates, and Young ; 
and many of the number were carried off while in the prime of manhood and busy in harness 
—two of them just as they had achieved the honour of being appointed to design and carry 
out two of our greatest public buildings. Truly we must feel that in the midst of life we are 
in death. Their loss we all deeply deplore. 


That the influence of the Institute is growing and not waning is shown by the number 
of instances in which it continues to be appealed to on architectural questions by publie and 
other bodies, both in the metropolis and provinces, and by the number of congresses and other 
meetings to which we are asked to send representatives and invited to express our views. 
There can be no doubt that if the Institute would only let its voice be heard on important 
points in respect to architectural questions as they arise, whether they be metropolitan 
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improvements or other important schemes, we should, and ought to, gradually become the 
cuiding spirit in such matters. 

While touching on this point of metropolitan improvements and large architectural 
questions, I suggested last year the advisability of some more organised system of control 
over design. Whether it be by a Ministry of Fine Arts, as proposed by me, or by a Royal 
Commission, as has been suggested since both by the President of the Royal Academy and 
Lord Wemyss, is of little moment so long as the responsibility be fixed. The discussions 
and very varied opinions expressed in The Times and other journals on such a question by 
sriters qualified or unqualified to judge seem proof of the evident necessity for some such 
organisation. In America, at Washington, the same suggestion is being urged on the 
Government. 

It has been stated that the widening of Piccadilly was only a part of a large improve- 
ment scheme for that particular approach to the City from Kensington, in which the taking 
down and rebuilding of Walsingham House would afford an opportunity for a move in that 
direction. Whether this is so I have no knowledge ; but the question I would ask is, Why 
deal with only one small portion of London at a time ? The whole question of the rebuilding 
of London, enormously difticult as it may be or huge the expense it may involve, ought now, 
without further delay, to be considered. Definite improvements and building lines should be 
laid down in all important directions, and all buildings pulled down and rebuilt or altered in 
the future should be obliged to conform to the scheme. It would mean increased expense to 
the ratepayers as each portion of ground was taken by the authorities for the widening or 
improvement of the thoroughfares; but it would be a gradual work, and, though slowly, 
London would at length be rebuilt on a properly considered plan, instead of an improvement 
here or a widening there being effected without relation to any well-considered inclusive 
scheme covering the whole problem. 

[ would reiterate what I said last year as to the necessity for providing subways to 
avoid the constant taking up of the roads. I am glad to see that five parishes have 
raised an indignant protest against the ever-recurring interruption to traffic by street 
excavations, and that the attention of the London County Council has been drawn to the 
matter. 

Since writing the above, I see in this morning’s 7'imes that the Highways Committee of 
the London County Council will submit at the next meeting of the Councila report advocating 
the construction of a system of shallow underground tramways in London, with subways for 
pipes, wires, &c., on each side of the tramway subway, and that the experiment should be 
initiated in the new thoroughfare in course of construetion between Holborn and the Strand. 
This is a step on a most important matter quite in the right direction. 

The consideration of the questions of the insanitary effect of large areas overcrowded by 
a dense population in flats, the shutting out of sun and air, arcades over footpaths, railway 
works in the metropolis, sites for workmen’s dwellings, &c.—these are a few of the many 
questions entering into any scheme of improvement, as well as the embellishment of the 
metropolis by its public buildings, and they should be dealt with by such a Ministry or Com- 
mission as that suggested. If we do not wish future generations to hold us up to scorn 
and blame us for our culpable apathy, it is time that Parliament took some step in the 
direction indicated. 


I must again this year refer to the question of Competitions. A great deal has been 
written of late in some of the journals on the subject of Assessorships in Competitions, 
and evidently without knowledge of the truth of the matter or troubling to ascertain it. 
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The suggestion has been that the blame of the dissatisfaction so constantly arising as to 
awards lies at the door of the President or Council of the Institute for not having exercised 
suflicient care in the selection of assessors. | have therefore had a list made of the com- 
petitions held since July 1899 up to September last, with the assessors’ names and the results 
—that is to say, as to whether there has been any expression of dissatisfaction in regard to 
their awards—and the following is what I find to be the case. 

There have been during this period, so far as I can find out, ninety-seven competitions 
held in all parts of the country and metropolis. Out of this number there were seventy- 
three in which the authorities chose their own assessors, or, at any rate, did not apply to the 
Institute to name one. Out of these seventy-three the assessors’ awards were set aside and 
dissatisfaction was expressed in twelve cases, or, practically, one in every six competitions. 
In the remaining twenty-four the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, or the 
Council in a few instances, nominated the assessors, and in not a single instance was the 
award of these assessors set aside, nor can I find that any expression of dissatisfaction 
arose at their awards. There was only one case in these twenty-four where any unpleasant- 
ness at all arose, and that was solely on the part of one person out of sixty-two competitors 
for the same subject, because a certain alteration had been made in the conditions by the 
assessor, Who was appointed a week or two after those conditions had been issued by the 
wuthorities. As it apparently made no difference to sixty-one out of sixty-two competitors, it 
could not have been of serious importance, and there was no dissatisfaction expressed at the 
assessor's award. 

I think this proves how ready some even of our own members are to blame either the 
management or the officials of the Institute when they do not even know the facts about 
which they are writing or talking. A little more loyalty and real honest endeavour to serve 
the ends for which we are all supposed to be united and working would be more to the 
point, and assist materially the work of the Institute for the good of our art and the profession 
at large. And on this I must quote and adopt some words of Mr. Peabody's in his Address to 
the American Institute :—‘* We can only measure the amount of good the Institute las done 
by its output. Many a man who cares little for it benefits because others have cared. 
Many a man outside of our numbers is more respected in his community and has a more 
certain livelihood because the Institute has proved itself a reasonable public body. Certainly, 
through its influence, the perils and hardships of competitions have been greatly mitigated. 
But all these are small and selfish ends. The real value of the Institute lies in its oppor- 
tunities, in its openings for useful work and mutual high endeavour. Thanks to the wisdom 
vf its founders, I think it has been a potent means of good. Thanks to them, it has none of 
the features of w selfish trade union. In a trade union a man’s powers and skill are handi- 
capped for the general good; but with us a member has entered into no engagements of any 
kind except that he will honourably practise his profession.” 

The examination of the result of the enormous number of competitions in a couple 
vf years only is enough, | should think, to deter most men in the profession from taking part 
in them; but if not—and we choose to have it so—we should bear in mind that in every 
competition the larger proportion of the competitors must naturally feel disappointed, as 
there can only be one winner; and if a man does not care to take this risk he should not 
compete. As I said last year, one can only endeavour to nominate the right man as assessor ; 
but even he is hardly likely, however level-headed, careful, and just in his perceptions he 
may be, to please everyone. Anyhow, if the publie continue to lay the burden of competition 
on the profession, and we prefer to bear this burden of enforced gambling, then at least let 
us be fair amongst ourselves, and insist that nothing shall upset the principle we have lone 
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ago laid down—that when a duly qualitied assessor has been appointed, and has selected a 


particular design, the author of that design shall, unless there be some very special 
reason to the contrary, be employed to carry out the work. Otherwise we are simply playing 
into the hands of an unscrupulous public, prepared to take every advantage of our time, 
talents, and money. Even should the assessor happen to make an award that does not com- 
mend itself to all, it will certainly be better for the profession in the long run that the award 
be upheld than that each dissatisfied competitor should endeavour to upset it. Our only 
safeguard is loyally to uphold this principle. 

Our Congress last vear gave rise to a most interesting discussion on bridge design, 
by the courtesy of the Civil Engineers, at their institution. Whether it may bear fruit in 
the more intimate relations of the engineer and architect on the question of monumental 
bridges in the metropolis and provincial towns remains to be seen. The architectural effect 
of bridges must be the outcome of the construction at the inception of the design, and can 
scarcely be added as a dressing afterwards with advantage. It can, therefore, only be satis- 
factorily accomplished if engineers and architects would be willing to consult with each 
other at the commencement of any such scheme. Unless this be done, as the aim of the 
engineer is necessarily and properly, from his point of view, to construct in a purely scientific 
manner, usually omitting all that would add unnecessary weight or cost, the more such a purely 
engineering scheme is developed the more hopelessly ugly it usually becomes. The only way 
out of the difficulty appears to be for architects to study the subject of engineering for such 
schemes themselves, and, when opportunity offers, put forward their own views. Certainly, 
progress in the beauty of monumental bridge treatment may be made, if the designer will only 
remember at the outset that every idea in the design should be suggested by the construction, 
and that any ornamentation added for mere caprice certainly defeats its own object, if that 
object be the mere adding of unnecessary features as ornament to an already logical construc- 
tion. Such friendly discussions as these between kindred professions cannot do otherwise 
than help in the appreciation of architecture as appertaining to engineering, and clinching 
the theory that architecture and engineering should go hand in hand as helpmeets the one to 
the other. 


In speaking last November, from this Chair, of the problems that the architecture of this 
century is likely to have to solve, | mentioned as one the planning of large churches to meet 
the needs of modern congregations, with a view to avoid the blocking of the central portions 
of churches in the mediwval manner of our Gothic cathedrals. I wish to-day to go a step 
farther on this point, though | do so with some diftidence, because any suggestion of altera- 
tion in our accustomed church or cathedral arrangements is looked on by many as almost 
heretical ; but what I may say, is with a view possibly to induce, at some later date, a dis- 
cussion on the point | am going to raise— namely, that of bringing altars forward, nearer to 
the congregations than is possible with the present arrangement of deep chancels and choirs. 
Such a discussion might be very interesting and instructive from the architectural side of 
church arrangement, as Well ws im relation to the question of congregational worship in our 
larger churches. 

In 1884 I wrote in one of the building journals some thoughts on church planning, the 
object of which was to show that the common fourteenth-century plan, with the crossing 
blocked by large piers and the enclosed choirs in the centre of the church, though well 
wdapted for the medieval and monastic times, is quite unsuited to modern worship in the 
nineteenth century. This view now seems generally accepted; but further than this, the 
fervent spirit that has developed itself under the Church revival of late years renders it 
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necessary that the large congregations should be able both to hear and see all parts of the 
services for full participation in them. 

Beresford Hope, in his Worship and Order (written many years before his death, but 
still, | am assured, expressing his latest views, for he presented copies of this book to friends 
shortly before he died), says : 

“T tell the man who wants to build a church, which shall be at once useful and beautiful, to 
forecast that church in his mind’s eye, to forecast it at work-—full of worshippers joining in the 
‘Te Deum,’ upon thetr knees at the Holy Communion, of worshippers listening to the evening 
services. Let him guess, as he only can, by such a glance how everyone can hear and everyone can 
see. Let him notice where his light falls, and where it is darkness, and in particular let him make 
sure that the altar and its adjuncts stand well forward, and are not lost in the obscurity of some 
unlucky shadow. ‘There is no reason, beyond the prejudice which such a novelty might excite, why at 
times one should not construct a circular or polygonal nave. ‘The nave of the Temple Church is pre- 
cedent enough, and the glorious decagon of St. Gereon at Cologne would hold a goodly multitude. 
There are no more congregational naves anywhere than the octagon at Ely and the dome of St. Paul's.” 


All which means that what is wanted now, and much more now than when the above words 
were written, is a large open space for worshippers, with the altar brought well forward, and 
not buried in the depths of a lengthy chancel or choir, as in the case of the fourteenth-century 
Knglish cathedrals, of which type the new one at Truro is a modern representative, and, 
however good in its architecture, is simply an anachronism. 

Tradition and conservatism are well in their way, but should not go the length of 
hampering modern requirements with obsolete arrangements made for the benefit of colleges 
of monks, and not for the people. The desirability of a good open space for congregational 
purposes is now by most thoughtful minds generally conceded. The point | would suggest 
for reflection is the possibility and propriety of a further advance in increasing the facilities 
of large congregations for seeing and hearing, and participation in those parts of the services 
conducted at the altar, by an alteration in its position, which might, while being a step in 
advance towards meeting modern congregational wants, possibly also be found to be in a 
measure almost a return to early usage. In a modern cathedral, say, for argument’s sake, the 
choir must contain stalls and seats for seventy to one hundred persons, with proper space for 
altar communicants and steps. The length would be at least 100 or 120 feet, and though this 
is considerably less than the depth of many mediwval churches, it nevertheless removes the 
east end of the sanctuary so far from the nearest members of the congregation that it becomes 
practically impossible for them as a body to see or hear the services conducted at the altar. 

The question | ask is, conceded the open space in the centre of a large church, why should 
we not consider the advisability in the future of altering the arrangement of our choirs and 
placing the altar at the entrance to the choir instead of at the east end, with the clergy, choir, 
wnd bishop’s throne behind the altar ?_ ‘To see if there is any reason in such a suggestion let 
us look back at some points in the history of church planning. 

The seats for the clergy being situated behind the altar isa far older arrangement than the 
position assigned to them in the medieval and monastic times. It existed at first in some of our 
own early cathedrals, as you all know—at Norwich and Canterbury, for instance. I believe | am 
right in stating that the view of the Anglican party in the Church is that their rules, doctrines. 
and worship are intended to be in accordance with those of the earlier Church, and go back 
to the time before the Bishops of Rome established the Roman Church as the chief of all the 
churches and arrogated to themselves the position of supreme head as Pope or Father. 
Now at this early period it is certain that the arrangements in the Christian churches 
provided for the altar being immediately in front of the congregation, and the seats for those 
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who officiated at the various oftices and at the altar being behind it. It is interesting to note 
how the earlier arrangements developed and were altered to meet the requirements of various 
times, and peoples, and changes of thought. 

Let us glance broadly at the various alterations that have occurred. In the early 
basilican arrangement, as in old St. Peter’s at Rome and St. Paul’s without the walls, 
St. Apollinare at Ravenna, St. Clemente at Rome, both in the ancient and lower, and the 
later or upper churches, and later also at St. Ambrosio at Milan, Sta. Maria Maggiore at home, 
also at Torcello and Parenzo, and in the Armenian Church of Pitzounda, in the Coptic 
churches, and, as before mentioned, in Canterbury and Norwich, and also at the little early 
church of Deerhurst, it was evidently thought desirable that no great distance should intervene 
between the congregation wid the altar, and for this reason no doubt it was placed in front 
of the Bema, thus bringing it in close proximity to the worshippers. 

In those days the form of worship was comparatively simple, and the officiating clergy, 
who probably acted as cantores also, were seated behind the altar, their seats being ranged 
around the Bema, with the bishop’s throne in the centre, and the worshippers evidently took 
full part as well as the clergy in the ceremony of Divine worship. 

These altars, it is true, faced the reverse way to ours, aml the priest officiated standing 
behind the altar facing the people and the east. Now both priest and congregation in our 
churches usually face eastwards or towards Jerusalem, perhaps originated by Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple, though other reasons are more usually given for the 
custom. Some few centuries later, when, in consequence of the holy mystery of the Divine 
Sacrifice being more prominently suggested in the church arrangements, indicated by the 
veiled altars, the ritual had extended and comprised more ceremonial, and more attention 
Was paid to music, the addition of a chorus cantorum or choir was made, intervening between 
the altar and the congregation and jutting into the nave. The clergy still occupied the same 
position behind the altar during the missa and officium divinuin, but subsequently those in 
holy orders, as well as the cantores, occupied the lower portion of the choir during the 
ofticium diyinum, and those only actively engaged in the missa occupied the Bema. 

Onc evident reason of the choir being thus brought forward into the nave between the 
wltar and the congregation in the basilican churches, as in the upper church of San Clemente 
and others, seems likely to have been, that had the increased number of singers been placed, 
like the priests, behind the altar, it would have necessitated in such a plan the position of the 
altar being moved some bays down the church, towards the centre of the nave, by which 
arrangement many of the worshippers in the large aisles would have found themselves during 
the missa behind the altar and the officiating priest, instead of in front. 

lt seems to me there could have been no other logical reason for the departure from the 
first method of arrangement, which brought the altar in greater proximity to the congregation ; 
and from this departure by gradual steps our medieval choirs were evolved, resulting 
eventually in the abbey churches in the entire shutting off of the altar, clergy, brotherhoods, 
and choirs from the congregations by the elaborate screens even now remaining in many 
churches both here and abroad. 

The more exalted ritual, with its greater suggestiveness of the importance of and 
reverence for the holy mysteries, aided by other Roman doctrines, seems to have led to the 
screening off of all those engaged in the service of the church from the congregations by the 
veiling of the altars, as in the Coptic and Eastern churches, by the iconostasis or solid screen 
which separated the altar from the choir, and also a further and more open screen which 
again separated the choir from the congregation. Instances of both these arrangements are 
found—of the first in the Church of Abu Sargah and the old Coptic churches of Egypt at old 
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Cairo, in Russia and Armenia; and of the second in the upper church of San Clemente at 
tome, and other early churches, and at Torcello ; and possibly some such similar arrangement 
was adopted at old Canterbury and Norwich, and the little ancient church of Deerhurst. 

Again, later on in medieval times, when civilised but pagan Rome had fallen, and 
education for the masses had disappeared, the Church being the only light of the dark ages, 
and the Bishops of Rome had added worldly pomp and power to the spiritual character of 
their office, and claimed for themselves the title of Pope as head or Father ot the Universal 
Church, it was to be expected that the clergy and monastic orders should have conceived it 
necessary, considering the strong line of demarcation they had drawn between themselves, 
their elevated office, and the ignorant laity, to emphasise this point in their churches by 
altogether enclosing for themselves and occupying the central and best part of the churches 
and cathedrals. This was the natural evolution of the first enclosed choirs in the Basilicas 
placed between the altar and the congregation, and completed by the separation of the clergy 
and monastic bodies from the laity. This arrangement is familiar to us all in the numerous 
cathedrals with the enclosed choir or pulpitum. By this plan the congregations were 
debarred from any prominent or general joining with the clergy in divine service or public 
worship, excepting in connection with the mass or services held at the altar, which it was then 
found necessary to place in the nave, outside the choir, or rood screen, as was the case at 
Lincoln and York. These altars were for the popular services. ‘There was a great screen 
between the western piers of the central tower, the altar in the middle, and doors on either 
side. A necessity for this altar for popular or congregational services is felt at the present 
time in some of our cathedrals, as at Norwich, in consequence of the enclosed choirs 
still remaining. 

In the early medixwyal times, that the congregations should unite with the clergy in 
public worship was, judging by the arrangements then existing, apparently considered 
of small moment. The people were to be impressed, or perhaps improved, from a spiritual 
point of view; but their worship was done for them, if I may so express it, by proxy, “as in 
the Jewish sacrificial rites, when the priests and Leyites acted alone, but with this difference, 
that in this case the people could not even join in the prayers and praise, as did the Jews, for 
the reason that the divine offices were not in the vernacular.” It was when, later on, 
education, both religious and secular, caused an expansion of thought and feeling in the 
popular mind that an alteration was felt to be necessary ; and it was the recognition on the 
part of the clergy of the necessity for the participation of the congregations in the whole of 
the services that caused the introduction of these second prominent nave altars in snch 
proximity to the people that all could easily see and hear, and, at last, the holding of the 
services in the language of the people, as an additional aid to their heartily joining in them. 

This principle of two altars is sometimes considered not in accordance with the feeling 
of the English Church, which it has been said is one church, one altar; but it seems to have 
heen the outcome, first, of the desire for the separation of the clergy and choir from the 
congregation, and, secondly, of the basilican churches having first arranged the choirs inter- 
vening between the altar and the congregation. If the basilican churches—which, after all, 
were first derived from courts of justice—had had, instead of the Bema, long chancels or choirs 
to accommodate a large number of cantores, like the iate cathedrals, is it not possible that 
the same relative position of the altar near the congregation would have been maintained, and 
the chorus cantorum have been placed behind it with the clergy, instead of in front of it ? 
The fact that later on the nave altars outside the choir were found necessary seems, to my 
mind, to argue that it would have been so. 

In Spain in the fifteenth century the arrangement obtained of the coro or choir being 
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placed in the nave and the altar in the eastern part of the church, with the congregation 
intervening between the altar and the choir. A modified form of this principle of arrange- 
ment is now to be seen at Westminster Abbey ; and this plan was, no doubt, also the outcome 
of the feeling for the necessity of the altar being not too far distant from the congregation. 
There are also many instances now in Italy of the choir being behind the altar; but in 
some of these cases the public are brought too near the altar, which seems somewhat 
derogatory to reverence, as in Sta. Maria del Fiore, at Florence, where the high altar was 
placed under the dome, and the congregation entirely surrounds it. At Sta. Maria Maggiore 
the altar is still at the entrance of the Bema in the nave, and the choir and stalls for priests 
behind it on cither side of a second altar at the end of the apse or Bema; and a somewhat 
similar arrangement exists in the semi-Romanesque churches of Cologne and St. Gereon, thus 
bringing the altars in proximity to the congregations. 

Does it not seem evident, from these variations at different times of the arrangements 
made to suit the feelings and edueation of the ages, that there can scarcely be said to be a 
hard-and-fast line drawn, or any grave law that would be broken if the present plan of accom- 
modation of our tripartite arrangement of congregation, choir, and sacrarium, were somewhat 
altered to meet modern requirements, however much, in some respects, our sentiment and 
conservative feeling make us averse from alterations ? 

The present arrangement, when we consider the late earnest Anglican movement, which 
claims to go back in its faith and ritual to the period previous to the absolute sway and domination 
of the Roman Church, seems in some respects to be wanting and illogical, where, as in our 
larger churches and cathedrals, large choirs and numbers of clergy have to be accommodated, 
causing, by this plan, the altar to be removed from the congregation, say from 80 to 150 feet, 
and suggests the necessity for some revision in our plan which shall, as in the early times, 
bring the altar and the services conducted at it in closer proximity to the worshippers. 

I quite feel that difficulties arise which are not easy to surmount in the suggestion of the 
principal altar being placed at the entrance to the choir, but I do not see that they are insur- 
mountable. First, there must be the elevation of the choir above the nave, and then of the 
sacrarium and altar above the choir: but with a wide choir, and a large open space in 
front, 1 do not see that this would be impossible any more than at Sta. Maria Maggiore in 
liome, or at the Duomo in Florence. 

Also there is the question of a great reredos, but a canopied altar and a dossal of beautiful 
workmanship and precious and rare materials might be infinitely more satisfactory and in 
Letter taste than some of the large and elaborate altar-pieces of soft stone and inferior 
sculpture and workmanship that have been erected in many of our churches in late years. 
One objection, no doubt, that would be raised to such an arrangement would be, that by the 
present plan we are supposed hy degrees to arrive at the holiest of all at the altar, which, 
therefore, is removed furthest from the vulgar; but the Roman Chureh has evidently not 
attached weight to this, and why should ours? A second altar might be placed at the 
extreme east end and used for smaller services, the bishop’s throne and the choir and stalls 
remaining in the same relative positions as at present. With the enormous congregations 
our churches are now attracting, width of nave and choir and spacious interiors are a 
necessity, and with these, were it found advisable, this arrangement could, I imagine, be 
made to suit our worship as easily as the Roman Church has, in numbers of instances, made 
it suit theirs. 

As to its advisability in regard to sentiment and conservatism, no doubt many adverse 
arguments could be raised; but, all the same, the question would still remain of the vita 
necessity for fervent worshippers being able to see and hear and join in all parts of Divine 
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worship. The subject has been in my mind for a number of years, which must be my excuse 
for bringing it before you on this occasion, and, after all, it isas much an architectural 
question as an ecclesiastical one. At any rate, I am not the first to have proposed such a 
thing, and numbers besides myself are interested in the subject. 

I would commend the point for consideration to any of you who may be likely to have 
the chance of erecting a large church or cathedral suited to modern times, 


Gentlemen, this is the last time I shall have the honour of addressing you on the first 
day of a new Session, and I can only conclude by once again saying how greatly I feel the 
honour you have conferred on me and the confidence you have reposed in me by again electing 
me as your President, and I assure you I shall continue, as I have ever endeavoured to the 
best of my ability, to do all I can to further the interests cf our noble art, to extend the 
influence of this institution, and to uphold in the highest sense, as far as I am able, the 


dignity of our profession. To these ends the Council are ever ready to give their unqualified 
aid, and I only ask you all to loyally join with us in our endeavours. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, F.R.S.E. 
(Past-President),in proposing a vote of thanks tothe 
President for his address, said that it was pleasing 
to members to hear from the head of the Institute 
of its prosperity both in regard to numbers and 
in regard to the influence which it exercised. 
Increase of numbers meant increase of funds; 
and although that was a somewhat inartistic 
subject, he ventured to refer to it for the purpose 
of again impressing upon the Council the ad- 
visability of allowing the surplus funds of the 
Institute to accumulate, and not to be in too 
ereat a hurry to spend them. While it was 
satisfactory to know that their numbers were 
increasing, it was sad to hear of the loss of such 
well known and valued members as those who had 
been referred to. None knew better than he did 
what the Institute owed to Arthur Cates, not 
perhaps so much as an architect or as a surveyor 
as for the indefatigable energy with which he 
had devoted his abilities to the interests of the 
Institute, and more particularly to the carrying 
out of the scheme of Examinations which had 
attained such remarkable success. His memory 
might well be held in high regard by the Institute. 
It was sad and pathetic to think that the two 
architects who after much consideration had 
been nominated to carry out the great Government 
buildings had passed to their rest. It was also 
sad and pathetic to think of one leading member 
of the profession having been laid aside for many 
months by serious illness. They had_ been 
accustomed to associate the name of Alfred Water- 
house with that of an architect of great power 
and ability, and not only so, but with that of a 
prodigious worker—a man of unbounded energy 
and restless activity. It was sad to think of him 
leading now a life of enforced retirement. They 
could but trust that it might please God to spare 
him yet for many years of usefulness, though 


perhaps not of activity, and they hoped that he 
might, even in enforced retirement, find that per- 
fect rest and peace to which his active life had so 
well entitledhim. The President had incidentally 
referred to the question of the widening of Picca- 
dilly, which had recently occupied so much public 
attention. He (the speaker) had been more than 
once asked to express his views publicly upon the 
subject, but had refrained from doing so. It 
seemed to him that it was, to say the least, too 
soon to enter on such serious changes, and unwise 
to begin by widening the widest part of Piccadilly 
so long as the narrowest part was allowed to 
remain narrow. There could be no doubt that in 
course of time underground communications in 
London would come more to the front, and sooner 
or later some underground communication similar 
to that on the north side of Hyde Park would be 
constructed between the West End and the City. 
In saying this he should, of course, deplore the 
smallest risk being incurred of the foundations of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral being thereby affected, and 
any communication of the kind must therefore 
be kept ata suflicient distance from the Cathe- 
dral. If it were made, and if it resulted, 
as had been the case on the north side of the 
Park, in nearly running the omnibuses off the 
road, the question of the widening was solved, 
because if the omnibuses disappeared from 
Piccadilly there would be ample room for the 
other trafiic. Therefore the wise and prudent 
and statesmanlike course was to wait, and not to 
rush into expensive alterations, which in the 
opinion of many would ruin the appearance of 
Piccadilly, and might ultimately be found to have 
been quite unnecessary. In entering on the well- 
worn subject of competitions, the President had 
referred to them as a “burden,” and, further, 
as a burden of “enforced gambling,” expres- 
sions which met with his (the speaker's) 
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entire approval. He had also referred to 
the ‘unscrupulousness of the public.’ The 
public had undoubtedly become unscrupulous in 
what they expected of architects in the way of 
competitions. But who was to blame for that? 
Not the public, but the architectural profession 
in his humble opinion, because no sooner was a 
competition announced than with great facility 
and readiness architects responded to the invita- 
tion. He thought architects would consult their 
own dignity and the welfare of the profession if 
they refrained from responding to these invitations. 
He was, he knew, singular in these opinions, but 
he had thought a good deal on the subject; and 
the older he grew the more conyinced he became 
that they were right. The wisest thing to do 
was for the profession not to accept what the 
President called the ‘ burden,” but to leave it 
alone. If architects would refrain from so readily 
responding to invitations to compete, the question 
of competitions would very soon be solved. In 
speaking of competitions he might refer to one 
that had occupied a great deal of attention re- 
cently—viz. the competition for the proposed 
cathedral at Liverpool, which the President, with 
good taste, had of course refrained from referring 
to, as he had himself previously submitted a 
design for the cathedral. But he (the speaker) 
imagined that he might with equal good taste 
express his opinion upon the subject—to the 
effect that the proper course for the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee to have followed was to 
appoint as architect of that cathedral the present 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Fifteen years ago a competition was held, 
and three eminent architects were asked to pre- 
pare designs. Mr. Ewan Christian (than whom 
no one possessed sounder judgment in such 
matters) was appointed assessor, and he, after 


great deliberation and care, selected the 
design of Mr. Emerson as the best of the 
three. It was true that the site had been 


altered and that circumstances had changed ; but 
that appeared to be no reason whatever for 
setting aside all the work and thought which Mr. 
Emerson had bestowed upon the competition. 
The President had devoted the greater part of his 
address to a subject of very great importance, viz. 
the plan of our modern churches. The subject was 
one upon which he (the speaker) did not feel so 
competent to speak as many of those who were 
now listening to him. There could be no doubt, 
however, that the medieval plan of our churches 
and cathedrals was not suited to the worship cf 
the present day. At the same time one clung to the 
charm and attraction they possessed, and if such 
charm and attraction would be lost by the adop- 
tion of a different treatment, one should hesitate 
a long time before following it. It was a subject, 
however, that the President had very properly 
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mut before architects for consideration; and if, 
instead of wasting their time in replying to every 
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invitation to compete, architects would exercise 
their brains by studying the subject, some good 
might result. As regards the position of the altar, 
there could be no doubt what the original idea 
was, because our Saviour dispensed the first 
communion upon earth with His disciples all 
sitting at one table. Therefore the idea of 
placing the altar at the most remote part of a long 
chancel, away altogether from the congregation, 
was certainly not confirmed by the primitive and 
the original idea of communion. With these 
remarks he begged to move a very hearty and 
cordial vote of thanks to the President for 
the able and interesting address to which it 
had been their privilege to listen. 

Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE [Ff] said 
he seconded the vote of thanks with the greatest 
sincerity. He could not help thinking that when 
the President had to deliver Addresses to such an 
institution as theirs for three years in succession, 
the difficulty was more than threefold. The 
Addresses given by the President in the two 
previous years must have been acknowledged by 
all, not only to be able, but to be also full of life 
and vigour. To him they seemed thoroughly 
practical and elevating in their ideas, and he had 
read them with pleasure and profit. The Address 
delivered that evening was somewhat more limited 
in its scope, although it treated of things equally 
practical, such as the improvement of London, 
the subject of competitions, and that very large 
question of church planning. The President had 
spoken feelingly of those who had passed from us 
to xnother world, called to another sphere of work 
by the Great Architect of the Universe. Most of 
us had already felt the blank their loss had ocea- 
sioned in our ranks, and all of us must feel the 
blank caused by their absence that evening. It 
might be truly said of them that they “rest from 
their labours and their works do follow them.” But 
while speaking of their works he thought it might 
be an excellent thing if the Council would consider 
the possibility of arranging for an exhibition at the 
Institute of the works of deceased architects. Lt 
would not only keep green the memory of their 
departed friends and confréres, but would also be 
of immense use and value to members individually, 
and help perhaps to popularise the meetings in that 
room. As regards the subject of the improvement 
of London, the rebuilding on a large seale, as the 
President suggested, was, he thought, almost 
hopeless, because no sooner did we widen our 
streets and puli down buildings of more or less 
artistic interest or ugliness, as the case might be, 
than some other Goliaths or monstrosities of 
ugliness raised their heads, which in the future 
would be far more difficult to remove by reason 
of their size and self-asserted importance than the 
former buildings. To him it seemed extremely 
diflieult to suggest any really satisfactory plan 
for the improvement of London, At the same 
time a Ministry of Fine Arts, such as that suv. 
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gested, if it was truly representative of the art of 
the nation, might be of service both to the pro- 
fession and to the nation at large. <A similar sort 
of authority had been created in other countries 

and certainly the streets of the capitals of Conti- 
nental countries showed a considerable advance 
in dignity compared with our own. With regard 
to competitions, the Institute ought to be grateful 
to the President for having gone so thoroughly 
into the matter as regards the assessors appointed 
by the President or the Council of the Institute. 
It would show members outside, at least, that 
every member of the Council was thoroughly 
interested in getting fair play for those who took 
part in competitions, and in getting the best 
arrangements possible. In connection with this 
question he could not help referring to the great 
competition—one of the greatest competitions of 
the last century —in which the President had been 
engaged. He could not help thinking that Mr. 
Emerson had a right to complain that he had 
been unjustly, unfairly, and dishonourably treated 
inthe matter. Ife did not wish to impute any dis- 
honest or unjust motive to any individual, or to 
the Committee collectively; at the same time 
there could not be the slightest doubt that the 
noble plan for the Liverpool Cathedral submitted 
by Mr. Emerson was assessed as the best plan 
sent in. Under those conditions the President 
certainly was on the platform, and the lapse of 
time and alteration of site should make nodifference 
whatever. Furthermore, both in and out of the 
profession Mr. Emerson had been looked upon, 
until quite recently, as the architect appointed. 
The author of that plan ought to have been con- 
sulted, and ought to have been allowed at least to 
send in another plan, even if the Committee did 
not bind themselves to accept it. | Loud ap- 
plause.| Further, in his position as President 
for the third year of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, his appointment as architect 
to the Liverpool Cathedral would have been 
looked upon by none with jealousy or with dis- 
approval, but rather it would have been welcomed 
by every member of the Institute as a compliment 
to the Institute, as a compliment to the President 
himself, andas a well-deserved honour at the end 
of his third year of office. Coming to the latter part 
of the Address, the question of church planning and 
cathedral planning was of course a subject of very 
great interest, but nevertheless somewhat limited. 
All who had taken an interest in or worked at 
church planning must have felt that there was 
enormous scope for improvement in this branch of 
their work. At the same time none could more 
easily recognise the difficulties in the way of making 
radical changes in what are accepted as the prin- 
ciples of church planning than those who build 
churches; and although he thoroughly endorsed 
the wish that their church plans might be made 
more logical and more common-sensible from 


the present-day point of view, the subject was so 
teeming with matters of controversy, it opened 
the door to so many side issues, that he felt he 
could not touch upon it as fully as he would like. 
Perhaps, too, this was not the time or place to 
criticise or hold any controversy on the subject. 
It might well form the subject of a paper, when 
the whole matter could be discussed on its merits 
from various points of view. Suffice it to say 
that to build a church as it should be built there 
must be something far higher and far better and 
far nobler in the mind of the designer than that 
idea of all seeing and all hearing. They did not 
want their churches to be mere preaching-houses 
or music-halls, and he was certain that in the 
views the President had expressed he had no such 
ideain his mind. [THr Prestpenr: Hear, hear. | 
What they wanted was something infinitely higher 
in a true designer of churches. If it was to be a 
living factor in the spiritual life of the Church, 
they wanted that the architect should be able at 
least to enter into the really devctional and the 
higher aspects of their church architecture, that the 
very lines of his architecture should lead onward 
and upward, and that the very stones of their 
vathedrals should tell their own story, and 
preach a sermon that should be far more lasting 
than the many hundred discourses from the 
pulpit. He would not for a moment disparage 
the idea of seeing and hearing in church, but, to 
his mind, that all-seeing and all-hearing idea 
should not be the main motive of church planning, 
though it should certainly be incorporated in every 
necessity of the church and into every sentiment 
that an architect felt in carrying out the chureh. 
Ile most warmly congratulated the President on 
his third year of office, and heartily supported the 
vote of thanks for his admirable Address. 

THe PRESIDENT, having expressed his ac- 
knowledements for the vote of thanks, said he 
was half sorry though naturally he felt very 
grateful to Mr. Anderson and Mr. Fellowes Prynne 
for their remarks with regard to Liverpool. He 
thought Mr. Fellowes Prynne was a little strong 
perhaps in his remarks about the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee. It must be remembered 
that the members of the committee were not all 
the same gentlemen who had to do with the pre- 
vious competition, and ke had no doubt that many 
of them erroneously thought that architecture 
underwent strange advances in the course of four- 
teen or fifteen years, and that by having another 
public competition they might get a far finer design 
than his. Well, if they did, he should sincerely 
congratulate Liverpool, and be pleased to think 
that they were putting up the finest cathedral 
possible. Personally, of course, it was a great 
disappointment ; but he had long ago felt that the 
Liverpool Cathedral scheme was almost in limbo, 
and he had hardly expected it would come on 
again in his lifetime. 
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9, ConpuiT STREET, Lonpvon, W., Nov. 1901. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE OPENING GENERAL MEETING, 
The late James Brooks. 


The comparatively small attendance at the 
Opening Meeting was due undoubtedly to the 
dense fog which prevailed over London and 
suburbs during the whole of the day and night. 
The preliminary business included the formal 
announcement by the Hon. Secretary of the losses 
which the Institute has sustained by death since 
the last Sessional Meeting. Notices of the de- 
ceased members have already appeared in the 
JOURNAL, and record is now entered on the Minutes. 

Coming to the final announcement, the death 
of Mr. James Brooks, Mr. Graham said they all 
deplored the loss of Mr. Brooks for many reasons. 
He was a familiar figure in that room, and a con- 
stant attendant at the meetings of the Council, 
of which he was a member for several consecutive 
years. Their deceased colleague, however, was 
something more than that; he was one of the few 
survivors of the old school of Pugin. During his 
long career he never swerved from the principles 
which were enunciated in that school, and he re- 
mained a disciple of Pugin, whom he might call 
the exponent of the great Gothic revival in this 
country of fifty or sixty years ago. Of Mr. 
Brooks’s work it was scarcely his place to speak ; 
there were so many who were better acquainted 
with the numerous churches that he built. He 
might say, however, that he was singularly 
gifted, and possessed many rare and good quali- 
ties. He was an excellent church planner, the 
lines of his compositions being marked by sim- 
plicity and by a perfect knowledge of the English 
version of Gothic architecture. One quality he 
possessed in a very remarkable degree—and he 
mentioned it because it was a little opposed to 
the modern school of followers of Gotbie archi- 
tecture—he possessed the quality of restraint, 
and that quality was observable in most of his 
works. As a senior member he would commend 
to the notice of the younger generation the excel- 
lence of Mr. James Brooks's ecclesiastical works. 


The President and the American Institute. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced that the 
President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, had been made 
an Honorary Member of the American Institute 
of Architects. The goodwill shown to them by 
their American brethren was, he was sure, re- 
ciprocated by every member of the Institute, and 
he hoped that the day was not very far distant 
when the President would cross the seas and 
attend one of the great gatherings of the American 
Institute as the representative of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

The announcement was received with warm ap- 
plause, and the President, rising in response, said 
that he highly appreciated the distinction ; he felt 
that the American Institute had done him and the 
Institute a great honour in electing him a member 
of their body. He should always retain a keen 
remembrance of the pleasant time that he spent 
in America when he went over there as a judge 
of architecture at the Chicago Ixhibition. The 
courtesy and hospitality extended to him by the 
company of genial and brilliant men his duties 
brought him in contact with—architects, literary 
men, and sculptors—he should always remember 
with the liveliest satisfaction and gratitude. The 
American school of architects were doing great 
things. They were doing what certain members 
of the profession in this country were urging the 
rising generation to do—viz. to let their ima- 
ginations have vent in solving the problems 
incident to modern civilisation. But they exercised 
a certain amount of restraint in all their work. 
The Americans studied the best examples of 
Classic architecture as well as Gothic. Classic 
was their great moti/, and they studied it in the 
best schools. Their young men studied in Paris, 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and they returned 
to their own country thoroughly grounded in 
ancient work; and this, after all, was the best 
grounding for restraining the imagination in 
working out modern problems. 


Mr. Arthur Cates’s Bequests to the Institute. 

The President, referring again to the year’s 
death roll, said that there was one of their number 
who passed away some months ago whose interest 
in the Institute was perhaps as great as that of 
any man connected with their body since the 
Institute was first started. He referred to Mr. 
Arthur Cates. The great interest he took in the 
educational movement, and the way in which he 
worked at bringing about the Institute Examina- 
tions, were well known to everyone. He was the 
main mover 1n the scheme, and his interest in the 
work never faltered to the last day of his life. 
He had now the pleasure to announce that Mr. 
Cates, by his will, had lett the sum of £1,500 for 
the benefit of the Institute. While deeply deplor- 
ing his death they must all feel grateful to him for 
this final testimony of his regard. 
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Under the will the legacy is to be invested, and 
the annual income to be applied in the provision 
of a prize to be called * The Arthur Cates Prize,” 
and to be awarded in connection with the Institute 
Examinations. The following are the terms of 
the bequest :— 

I bequeath to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the sum of £1,500. And I direct that the said sum of 
£1,500 shall be invested in such manner as the Council 
for the time being of the said Institute shall from time to 
time direct and that the income thereof shall be applied 
in or towards providing a prize or prizes to he called 
* The Arthur Cates Prize’ to be awarded yearly according 
to such rules as the said Council shall from time to time 
enact for the promotion of the study of architecture, more 
especially in relation to the application of Geometry to 
vaulting, stability of edifice, and design, coupled with 
actual measurement and delineation, both geometrical and 
pictorial, of appropriate examples in Great Britain and 
foreign countries, it being made a condition that each 
prize shall be awarded in connection with some examina- 
tion in architecture held under the authority of the Charter 
of the said Institute and that the recipient thereof shall 
have previously passed the Final Examination of the said 
Institute in one examination only. And I declare that in 
case any doubt shall at any time arise in any matter in 
relation to this bequest or the purpose for which it is 
intended the decision of the said Council upon the subject 
shall be conclusive. 


The Hon. Secretary said that he had also the 
pleasure of stating that the Institute had benefited 
to a considerable extent in another direction 
through Mr. Cates’s thoughtfulness and kindness. 
He had bequeathed to the Institute a handsome 
collection of books from his architectural library, 
the collection numbering 215 volumes. The 
hooks were displayed at present in the front room 
of the Library, and he trusted that every member 
interested in the literature of architecture would 
pass into that room at the close of the meeting, 
and inspect the beautiful works their lamented 
colleague had presented tothem. The books were not 
only perfect in themselves, but they were all more 
or less well and handsomely bound. The Literature 
Committee, to whom the books were submitted for 
their report, had come to the conclusion that where 
there were duplicates in the Institute Library the 
books presented by Mr. Cates which were in 
better condition than our own should be put into 
the Reference Library, and our own copies be 
placed in the Loan. That, he thought, was a 
very wise recommendation. They were all anxious 
that the Loan Library should be extended so as 
to become as useful as possible, not only to the 
Allied Societies, but also to members residing in 
the country districts. They were at present 
hampered for want of space, but in due time 
they hoped to have plenty of room. The Loan 
Library was becoming exceedingly extensive and 
very valuable, and they were particularly anxious 
that their country members should be able, by 
applying, to have any book they needed from it. 
Therefore they were doubly indebted to the late 
Mr. Cates for his kindness in presenting these 


books. There was one other point he wished to 
mention—viz. the kindness shown by Mrs. Cates 
in carrying out the wishes of her late husband. 
Mrs. Cates had not only added a number of in- 
teresting prints and photographs to the original 
bequest, but had also kindly presented to the In- 
stitute one of the late Mr. Cates’s bookcases, which, 
with Mrs. Cates’s consent, had been placed in the 
tea-room upstairs. It was of course very desir- 
able that Mr. Cates’s collection should be kept 
together, and it was most thoughtful and kind of 
Mrs. Cates to take that interest in their proceed- 
ings. He therefore would ask the Meeting to 
pass a resolution that the thanks of the Institute 
be accorded to Mrs. Cates for the generous way in 
which she had complied with the wishes of her 
late husband. 

Mr. Phené Spiers [F.], F.S.A., said he should 
like to second the resolution as Chairman of the 
Literature Committee. Not only was the col 
lection a large and valuable one, but many of 
the books were very unusual to be found in 
architects’ libraries, and they were all of the 
greatest possible interest. Mr. Cates was not 
only a great collector, but a great reader. He 
(the speaker) had looked through many of the 
books, and he had had numerous opportunities of 
testing Mr. Cates’s knowledge of them. When- 
ever he had difficulty in solving an architectural 
problem, he generally found that Mr. Cates knew 
all about the subject, and was ready to give an 
answer at once, or else to go to the Library and 
bring out a book in which he could get the infor- 
mation required. Doubtless the labour he ex- 
pended on the Architectural Publication Society's 
Dictionary led him in his earlier days to look up 
every subject bearing on their art, and, as he 
possessed an extremely retentive memory, he was 
able at once to give an answer to any question. 

The President, in putting the resolution, which 
was carried by acclamation, said he quite endorsed 
the remark about the very wide reading of Mr. 
Cates. Some of the pleasantest evenings of his 
life were spent in Mr. Cates’s house. He was full 
of information, and he always felt that he had 
gained a great deal from an evening with Mr. 
Cates. 

The Glzsgow Visit. 

Addressing the Meeting last Monday on the 
invitation of the President, Mr. John Slater, Vice- 
President, said that since their last General 
Meeting many members of the Institute had par- 
ticipated in one of those very pleasant provincial 
functions which were started some years age, and 
which led the Institute to hold its Annual Dinner 
at a provincial centre of one of the Allied Societies. 
Many of them had the pleasure of going to 
Glasgow, and they were so royally entertained there 
that it would be only fitting that the Institute, 
as a body, should pass a vote of thanks to the 
Glasgow Institute and the various Societies in 
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Glasgow which entertained them so well. The 
Glasgow Institute-—whose President, Mr. Burnett, 
was with them that evening—could not have done 
more than they did to make the visit to Glasgow 
a pleasant one. They gave a most recherché 
luncheon at the Exhibition, and the members of 
the Glasgow Institute were only too pleased to 
put their services at the disposal of the visitors. 
Then the Glasgow Corporation gave them a most 
charming entertainment at the Guildhall, which 
all present must have enjoyed to the full. 
At the University they were very  delight- 
fully entertained by Principal Story; and it 
was greatly to be regretted that more members 
did not extend their stay, for he himself 
had the pleasure of going to Principal Story’s 
house and finding him a most genial and accom- 
plished host. Then there was the Glasgow Art 
Club, to whom a special vote of thanks should be 
accorded, for they not only gave them a most 
delightful invitation to be free of their club, but 
they went a very long way in providing enter- 
tainment for the visitors. To the Chairman of that 
club—Mr. Christie—they were extremely indebted 
for two most enjoyable evenings. The Imperial 
Union Club most hospitably opened their doors 
to the visitors, and the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours gave them admission to their 
charming picture galleries. It would take too 
long to go into any detail with regard to the 
buildings in Glasgow; but those members who 
saw the Art Club would feel that at any rate 
skill and very pleasing originality were two 
features of Glasgow architecture. He would ask 
members to be good enough to pass a most hearty 
vote of thanks to all the bodies he had mentioned 
for what they had done in entertaining the Insti- 
tute during its visit to Glasgow. 

The President, having named the various 
bodies, expressed his acknowledgments to the 
President of the Glasgow Institute, who enter- 
tained a number of the visitors, himself (the 
President) amongst the number, in his house. 
The vote was then put, and carried by aeclama- 
tion. 


The Statutory Examination. 


At the Examination of candidates for certifi- 
cates of competency to act as District Surveyors 
under the London Building Act, held by the 
Institute, pursuant to statute, on the 24th and 
25th October, two candidates attended, and the 
following passed—viz. 

CLEMENT OsmunD Ne [4.1], of 112 High 
Road, Chiswick, 5.W. 


Mr. Nelson has accordingly been granted by 
the Council a certificate of competency to act as 
District Surveyor under the London Building 
Act. 


The Colonial Examinations. 


The first of the Examinations held by the 
Institute in the Colonies took place at Montreal 
last June. The Examination was held in the 
rooms of the Province of Quebee Association of 
Architects, and was conducted by Mr. A. T. 
Taylor, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. for Canada, assisted 
by Professor Henbest Capper (McGill University), 
Messrs. A. Raza, S. H. Townsend, and W. A. 
Langton, of Montreal. The following candidate 
passed and has become qualified for Associate- 
ship—viz. 

Anprew SxHarP, of 73 MeGill College 
Avenue, Montreal. 


The Art Standing Committee, 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., having been com- 
pelled through illness to resign the Chairmanship 
of the Art Standing Committee, Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson was unanimously elected to succeed 
him at the meeting of the Committee held on 
the 29th ult. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 


On the 4th November Mr. George C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A. [Z".|, was elected President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland in place of 
Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. [7’.], who has retired 
after occupying the Presidential chair for a period 
of fifteen years. 


Liverpool Cathedral: New Conditions. 


In deference to architectural opinion, backed 
by an admirable leader in The Times of the 16th 
October, the Liverpool Cathedral Committee have 
withdrawn their demand for a cathedral “in the 
Gothic style,” and an amended notice has been 
advertised setting forth their new proposals for 
obtaining designs as follows :— 

1. That any Architect who has been engaged in the 
erection of Cathedrals or Churches may submit for exami- 
nation drawings and other illustrations of his works, or a 
Design for a Cathedral, as he may deem fit, not exceeding 
three sets altogether, the whole capable of being contained 
in one large portfolio, photographs of executed works not 
being excluded. 

2. That Architects who have not been engaged in the 
actual execution of such works, but whose tastes have led 
them to study and design buildings of an ecclesiastical 
character, may submit similar portfolios of drawings or 
designs. 

All portfolios of drawings to be sent in on or before the 
30th June 1902, to the Hon. Secretaries, Church House, 
South John Street, Liverpool. 

The Committee will carefully examine the respective 
portfolios, with the assistance of professional advisers, and 
will select a limited number of Architects for the final 
competition. 

Each Architect selected will, unless there should appear 
good reason to the contrary, and under conditions hereafter 
to be announced, be invited to submit a design and plans 
for the proposed Cathedral. 

Three Hundred Guineas will be paid to each competitor, 
whether his design be accepted or not ; but the Committee 
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to be absolutely free to accept or reject any or all such 
designs after such payment. 

The Committee reserve the right of inviting any Archi- 
tect or Architects who may not have taken part in the 
preliminary competition to submit designs and plans in the 
final competition. 


The American Institute of Architects. 


At the Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects held last month, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed :— 


1. That a Committee be appointed by the Chairman, to 
consist of himself and four other members of the Institute, 
who shall study the question of a National Art Commis- 
sion, report to the Board of Directors, and, with the consent 
of the Board, petition Congress on behalf of the American 
Institute of Architects to create such a Commission. 

2. That a permanent Committee on Competitions, com- 
posed of three members, be xppointed by the Chair to give 
advice to those desiring information, and to induce repu- 
table Architects to refrain from entering improper compe- 
titions. 

3. That a Committee on Municipal Improvements, com- 
posed of three members, be appointed by the Chair to 
co-operate with other societies having municipal improve- 
ments as an object. 

4. That a Committee of five, inclusive of the Chairman, 
be appointed to secure the formation of a National Bureau 
of Architecture, under whose administrative charge shall 
be placed the architectural work of all the departments of 
the national Government, the work to be executed under 
a law similar to the Tarsney Act, which should, however, 
be mandatory and not optional. 

5. That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chair- 
man to organise a World’s Congress of Architects, to be 
held in St. Louis in 1903 in connection with the centennial 
celebration of the Louisiana Purchase. 

6. That one delegate from each of the national societies 
of sculpture, mural painting, landscape architecture, and 
civil engineering, be hereafter invited to attend the Annual 
Conventions of the Institute; said delegates to have all 
the privileges of the floor, except that of voting. 

7. That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair- 
man to ascertain the views of the members of the Institute 
as to the desirability of adopting in this country the metric 
system of measurements ; said Committee to confer with 
the Superintendent of the Bureau of Standardising, and to 
represent the views of the members of the Institute before 
Congress. 


The C.I.V. Medal. 


The Institute has received from the Corporation 
of the City of London, through Sir John B. 
Monckton, a bronze replica of the medal struck 
to commemorate the raising and equipment of 
the City of London Volunteers and their service 
in South Africa in 1899-1900, with the request 
that it be deposited among the collections of the 
Institute. The medal, which measures three 
inches across, was designed by Mr. George 
Frampton, A.R.A. 

On the obverse, inscribed * Pro Patria Regina et 
Urbe,” heralds are shown with trumpets calling 
up volunteers. ‘The central figure represents the 
City of London, armed, giving the freedom to a 
departing C.LL.V. At the top the men are seen 
marching to the front. The medal is surrounded 
by branches of sturdy British oak, entwined with 


a ribbon bearing the names of the principal 
engagements in which the C.1.Y.’s took part. 

On the reverse, the radiant sun of the british 
Empire shines behind a hill, which is surmounted 
by a tall staff flying the Union Jack and C.L.V. 
flag. Encircling the base of the mound are 
young oaks, symbolic of the new-growing ter- 
ritories. Guns to right and left guard the flags. 
This side bears the inscription, ‘“ The City of 
London Imperial Volunteers, raised and equipped 
for the war in South Africa by the Citizens of 
London; formed December 1899; returned to 
London October 1900.” 


‘“‘The Beginnings of Gothic Architecture.” 

The first part of a translation of Mr. Jolin 
Dilson’s Paper, “ The Beginnings of Gothic Archi- 
tecture : Norman Vaulting in England,” * appears 
in the last number of the Levue de lArt 
Chrétien. The translation is the work of M. 
Lionel de Créveceur and M. Mare Raynard, and 
the Council have permitted the use of the original 
blocks for the illustrations. The French title is, 
Les Origines de VArchitecture Gothique: Les 
Premiéres Croisées d’Oyives en Angleterre. 


REVIEWS. 
FURNESS ABBEY. 

The Abbey of St. Mary-in-Furness. By W. St. John 
Hope, M.A. Reprinted from “ Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian Society’s Transactions.” 

We expect from so accomplished an archivo- 
logist as Mr. St. John Hope scholarly investigation 
and able exposition, and his study of Furness 
Abbey gives us exactly what we could hope for. 

It is not only for their intrinsic and archeologi- 
cal interest that the careful study of great build- 
ings of the past is profitable, for, even in ruins 
and apart from the elusive charm which age 
confers, their greatness appeals against the dilet- 
tante and the faddy which seems so largely to 
possess us at the present day. 

The book is admirably illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of engravings, drawings, and photographs, 
the latter picturing all but the colour of the lichen- 
covered sandstone; and of all the illustrations 
the most useful and comprehensive is the lucid 
historical plan that in itself forms an epitome of 
the text, and in which are easily distinguished the 
successive architectural strata that patient labour 
and comparative knowledge have revealed and 
made clearer upon paper than upon the site itself. 
When, as in one instance, there is a discrepancy 
between the plan and the text, the plan is right. 

Furness Abbey has its points of special histori- 
cal interest as well as architectural. Originally it 
was founded as a house of the order of Tiron—an 
order that effected certain reforms in the Benedic- 


* Journau R.LB.A, Vol, VI, 8rd series, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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tine polity, and to this time belong the foundations 
of the semicircular transeptal chapels and the 
traces (not yet followed out) of a semicircular apse, 
revealing a I'rench plan alien from the Cistercian 
developments in France and England, and more 
nearly allied to Cluniae tradition. The founda- 
tions of the transeptal chapels, partly underlying 
the later eastern wall, have been left uncovered 
and are carefully maintained. 

The traces of any attempt at reform are always 
of interest, and we should like perhaps to have 
heard something more of the particular phase to 
which these foundations bear witness. 

The account given by Mr. Hope of the manner 
in which the house passed, together with the 
mother church of Savigny and all its offshoots, 
into the hands of the Cistercians, illustrates points 
in the social aspect of monachism. He tells us 
from the Furness Coucher Book how the fourth 
Abbot of Savigny—Serlo—* rendered his house of 
Savigny with all its daughters of the order of 
Tiron to the Cistercian order into the hands of St. 
Bernard, then Abbot of Clairvaulx, against which 
rendering the aforesaid Abbot Peter’’ (Abbot of 
Furness in 1148) “with his convent appealed to 
the Pope and the holy apostolic see. To which 
see coming in person he obtained from the lord 
the Pope KEugenius III. a confirmation that his 
monastery of Furness should for ever remain of 
the same order of which it had first been founded, 
notwithstanding the rendering aforesaid.”’ 

Mark the discipline of an order which at the 
stroke of a pen could be bodily “rendered” by 
the father abbot to another order. It would be 
interesting to know the reason for such “ render- 
ing.’ The independence of Abbot Peter shows 
that Furness must have been a powerful corpora- 
tion, and his method of opposition is remarkable 
since the right to interference in monastic institu- 
tions by the Church was a point upon which 
there had always been considerable tenacity on 
the part of the followers of St. Benedict. The 
Pope, no doubt, was not unwilling to seize his 
opportunity ; but we further hear how the head 
of the order laid in wait for the recalcitrant abbot 
as he returned, and re-established his authority 
over the truant : 

“ But on his return from the Roman court he 
was seized on the way by the monks of Savigny 
and taken to Savigny. There he resigned his 
office as abbot, and became a most worthy monk 
in the same place, learning the Cistercian order, 
and thence he was chosen fifth Abbot of Quarr. 
'l'o which Peter there succeeded at Furness as fifth 
abbot Richard of Bayeux, doctor in Theology, a 
pious monk of Savigny who ruled for a short 
time; by whose diligence and courage the 
monastery of I'urness itself was rendered to the 
mother house of Savigny and to the Cistercian 
order before the same Richard was elected in the 
same to the abbacy.”’ 


And so the Cistercians took possession and gave 
us what might have been a still more precious 
heritage than it is were it not that in 1537, “ the 
lead is all moltene and cast in sowys with the 
Kynges marke fyxsyde therto, and put in a suer 
house accordying to his graces commandment : 
there can be no better leade as sayne the plomers ”’ 

too common a picture of ruthlessness. 

This and much more Mr. Hope tells us of the 
history, and then passes on through a general 
view of successive building operations to an ex- 
haustive account of the plan and architectural 
features of the monks’ home, all of which is clear 
and full. Further work in the excavations may 
reveal more, especially the plan of the first Chapter 
House, the discovery of which might perhaps 
modify Mr. Hope’s view of the early arrangement 
of the south transept. 

The glory of Furness is indeed in its thirteenth- 
century Chapter House. In other respects we 
can find monasteries with finer individual parts, 
except for the remains of the beautiful Infirmary 
and its adjoining chapel. 

In the church itself one may regard the indica- 
tion of its internal arrangements, made clear by 
Mr. Hope, as one of the most interesting features 
of the ruins—the foundations of the quire and 
pulpitum screens and chapels—while the fine 
sedilia in the Presbytery have retained their 
completeness in the most wonderful manner. 

There can have been few rivals to this group of 
buildings in the country, and we cannot be too 
grateful to the ardour and skill with which Mr. 
Hope preserves for future gencrations what re- 
mains of it to-day and reconstructs what has 
existed in the past. 

Prncy 


SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 
An Architectural Account of the Churches of Shropshire. 

By the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage. Part 40. 1901. 

Hobson & Co., Wellington, Shropshire. 

With the publication of Part V. the first 
volume, and with it the first half, of Mr. 
Cranage’s great undertaking of writing a descrip- 
tive and critical account of every church in a 
large county is completed. The new part de- 
scribes the churches contained in the hundreds of 
Purslow and Clun, comprising the south-western 
corner of the county, along the Welsh border. No 
very large or important churches are to be found 
in this division, so that the number of illustra- 
tions in this part is small. Plans of two churches 
only are given—those of Clun and Lydbury North; 
but each of these buildings possesses a good many 
points of interest. The photographs of the (com- 
paratively) well-preserved rood-screens in the 
church last mentioned, and of that at Beitys-y- 
Crwyn, should be noticed. 

In the present part are included the preface to 
the whole work, and also an illustrated glossary. 
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The preface clearly explains the author's aims 
and methods in the compilation of the work, and 
gives evidence of much good sense and discrimina- 
tion. As an instance of Mr. Cranage’s commend- 
able moderation in handling a diflicult question, 
on which feeling is very apt to degenerate into 
passion, the following paragraph is worth quota- 
tion : 

In a literary work which is spread over many years it 
is dificult to keep to the same style and p!an throughout. 
Knowledge naturally increases and modes of expression 
alter. I hope it will be found that there is a fair degree 
of uniformity. I am conscious of one change in the later 
work—the tendency to deal more fully with the history of 
a church during the seventeenth and eizhteenth centuries. 
Years ago one was perhaps too much taken up with enthy- 
siasm for everything ‘ Gothic,’ and was inclined to think 
that nothing later than the sixteenth century was of any 
account. Further study has shown the absurdity of this, 
and has intensified one’s hatred of much so-called * resto- 
ration.” . .. Anyone who has visited a large number of old 
churches is almost certain to become an anti-restorer, but 
I have tried to be fair to the other side. The pendulum 
may swing too far in the “ anti-scrape”’ direction. It is 
easy enough to run down all restoration, but it has to be 
borne in mind that a church is not chiefly a museum 
of archwology, but a place of worship. It is no easy 
matter, when there are debased and inartistic additions, 
to say what must be retained for historical reasons and 
what is unbearably ugly or irreverent. I am glad to 
testify that the problem has been solved by some archi- 
tects and clergy with conservative care and common- 
sense. 


It is always pleasant to find an author both 
just and generous in his recognition and gratitude 
for all assistance rendered to him in the course of 
his work, and Mr. Cranage makes all his acknow- 
ledgments of indebtedness very thoroughly. To 
Mr. Martin J. Harding and Mr. W. Arthur Webb, 
who respectively made the photographic views 
and drew the plans of churches and sections of 
mouldings, Mr. Cranage says he owes more than 
he can express. “ They have thought no amount 
of trouble or time too much to produce the best 
results, and they have done their work without 
reward. No man was ever more fortunate in his 
colleagues than I have been.’ And it may be 
added that, judging from the book itself, this 
praise is very well bestowed. 

As to the glossary, Mr. Cranage deprecates 
criticism, saying that he hopes it will not be 
criticised as a treatise on architecture, to which 
it has no pretensions. Taking it at this modest 
standard, it will undoubtedly be useful to ama- 
teurs, though a good many of the definitions are 
almost too brief to be explanatory, and the 
number of cross-references —c.y. “ Ball-flower, sce 
Ornament,’’ “Cant, see Roof,’ ‘Chamfer, see 
Moulding,’”’ “ Cusp, see Window,” &c.—-is some- 
what irritating. ‘Che use of a uniform system of 
hatching, to indicate date, both in the sections 
of mouldings and on the ground-plans, is a feature 
of the work much to be commended. 

ARTHUR FLOWER. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series.--The Cathedral Church of 
Bristol: A Description of its Fabric, and a_ Brief 
Hist ry of the Episcopal See. By J; Ja. J. Massé, 
M.A. 80. Lond. 1900. Price 1s. 6d. [ Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons, Yerk Street, Covent Garden.) 

With the advent of this little volume, the series 
of Cathedral Handbooks published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons draws sensibly nearer to 
completion, and gains progressively in value. 

The present volume forms an important con- 
tribution to the series, inasmuch as it deals with 
a building of unique character and interest, and 
from the judicious selection and careful co-ordina- 
tion of the matter it contains, may certainly be 
regarded as a very satisfactory addition to the 
volumes already given to the public. 

The cathedral at Bristol, on account of its 
modest dimensions and unpretentious exterior, 
cannot be held to rank with the great cathedral 
and minster churches of England, and has 
perhaps not been so much the subject of popular 
attention as other structures of its class. Never- 
theless, as a glance into this little book will show, 
it can boast of a variety of features of exceptional 
interest and value, and not a few of great archi- 
tectural importance. 

It is moreover unique in presenting the only 
serious and enlightened attempt at the comple- 
tion of an ancient fabric of similar importance, by 
the addition of a nineteenth-century nave. 

As appears from the concise summary of 
historical facts concerning this edifice given in 
Mr. Massé’s book, the building was first conse- 
crated A.D. 1148 as the abbey church of a brother- 
hood of Augustinian canons. The Norman 
church was cruciform, aud on smaller lines than 
the later structure. This has disappeared, but 
the magnificent Chapter House, finished about 
A.D. 1155, and the richly moulded gateway to the 
close, remain to give testimony to the superb 
nature of that early work. 

The Karly English additions to the Abbey 
Church were not extensive, but the chapel now 
known as the “Elder Lady Chapel,’ erected 
A.D. 1215-1234, on the north side of the Norman 
choir, is left as a beautiful and characteristic 
specimen of thirteenth-century work, and has not 
suffered materially from its ingenious incorpora- 
tion with the choir erected a century later. 

The choir, which was the work of Abbot 
Edmund de Knowle, dates from 1298-1832, and 
well deserves the praise bestowed upon it. It was 
so well built that it has never required internal 
restoration, and stands now substantially as it left 
the builder’s hands. 

In the distressful years following the Dlack 
Death, the Abbey became much decayed and the 
monastery came near to dissolution—being much 
affected also by the Wyckliffe controversies, and 
by the work of unauthorised preachers (not always 
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innocent of political bias) who seem even in those 
remote days to have had numerous adherents in 
a city which has always been a stronghold of free 
religious thought, and the home of many denomi- 
nations. 

The Norman nave had been ruinous since 
A.D. 1311. 

Building started afresh in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century —the central tower being assigned 
to a date between 11450 and 1470. 

The work of building and renovation was con- 
tinued under Abbots Hunt and Newland, and the 
domestic buildings and Abbey Gateway would 
appear to have been partly rebuilt under the 
latter, and Abbot Elyot (1515-1526). 

Abbot Newland commenced a new nave outside 
the Norman walls, but at cill height the work 
was stopped, and the abbey having meanwhile 
been dissolved, it was cleared away in 1545 
together with the Norman walls which had been 
demolished a year or two earlier, 

The monastery was dissolved in 1539, and the 
see constituted in 1542—its foundation being 
credited to Cranmer. 

A plan of the early cathedral is extant, dated 
1727. There was the usual removal of “ super- 
stitious images’’ and tabernacle work under 
Klizabeth, and the structure suttered further 
damage in the Civil Wars; but since then it has 
been carefully conserved by the public spirit of 
Bristol citizens. 

As a result of tke riots of 1831, when the 
Bishop’s Palace was burnt, the houses built on 
the site of the old nave were pulled down for 
safety’s safe. A scheme of restoration and decora- 
tion was carried out at large cost in 1852. Much 
of the work was done, as might be expected, in 
ignorance of the true principles of restoration, 
and has since been rectified to a great extent. 
The carved oak stalls, for instance, had been 
cut about and re-arranged, some of the wood 
screens and the bishop’s throne taken down and 
removed toa Gloucestershire village church, whilst 
the old organ screen of 1540 was destroyed. The 
remains of this screen, which must have been a 
work of singular refinement, are stored in the 
ctoister, and understand that there is an inten- 
tion on the part of the Cathedral authorities to 
use the better preserved fragments for a parclose 
on the south side of the choir, at the back of the 
sedilia. This is perhaps the best that can be 
hoped for, as the sturdy Protestantism of Bristol, 
which commanded the removal of the figures of 
the Church fathers from the new north porch, 
would certainly oppoze its re-erection in the old 
position. Although the organ screen was swept 
away, the old organ remains. It is attributed to 
Renatus Harris, and parts of it date back to 
1681-5. Much of the old work still remains, and 
the tone is considered very fine. A specification 
of the instrument is given. 


Under the late Canon Norris much good work 
was done in the Cathedral, and in 1868 the 
foundations of the new nave were laid. The work 
was entrusted to Mr. Street, and was substantially 
completed in 1877 at a cost of some £50,000, but 
not finished in detail until its dedication in 1588. 
The Abbey Gateway, Central Tower, and Elder 
Lady Chapel have since been restored by Mr, 
Pearson, under whose superintendence also the 
two western towers were added, following Street’s 
sketches. d 

In pursuance of the good rule already noted in 
previous publications of this series of handbooks, 
Mr. Mass¢, after devoting considerable space to a 
well-condensed summary of the history of the 
Cathedral, takes his readers for a systematic tour 
around the structure, noting every feature of 
interest. He very rightly devotes considerable 
attention to the new work, and _ bestows his 
criticism very justly. 

Street had to design a new nave in harmony 
with the fourteenth-century choir and transepts, 
and it must be admitted that his work is successful 
in its most important aspect —the interior. Faith- 
ful to the type suggested in the beautiful choir, 
he has by the addition of so well-matched a 
counterpart greatly enhanced the value of the old 
work—since he has created a grand perspective, 
and an effect of scale and distance which would 
certainly have been lacking had he broken the 
uniformity of the effect by any abrupt transition. 
Harmonious and stately, lacking nothing in 
dignity from the omission of a clerestory, but 
rather gaining thereby from the shadow and the 
mystery which linger among the great dim ares 
of the groining, this work stands almost alone as 
the representative of a type all too uncommon in 
our great churches, whether of old or of modern 
times, a type in which the unbroken sweep of the 
lines from plinth to ridge-1ib gives a maximum of 
impressiveness with a minimum of absolute scale. 
It is in the exterior of Street's design that the 
weak points are apparent. Individual features 
are good, in particular the north porch, but as a 
whole the lines are disappointing, and the detail 
rather barren of interest. This is especially the 
case with the west front, which is tame and weak, 
and suffers from its division into so many stages. 
It is like a Continental composition on a diminu- 
tive scale—faintly reminiscent, as Mr. Masz¢ 
suggests, of Notre-Dame at Paris. 

The west towers, completed from Street’s rough 
sketches, are singularly unhappy in their design, 
and they do not accord at all well with the central 
towers. It is certain that the architect missed a 
great opportunity when he dealt with this facale 
in so commonplace and trivial amanner. It looks 
like a hasty finish to a fine scheme, and is in- 
credibly disappointing. What the eye hungers for 
here is a great western screen with a group of 
giant arcades, or deeply moulded portals, as at 
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Peterborough—and to such an arrangement the 
general proportions of the building would seem 
well adapted. 

Further space is devoted in Mr. Massé’s book 
to a description of the reredos lately erected in the 
choir, also to the choir pavements of variegated 
marbles recently completed. The latter, from 
their sharp contrast of colour and high polish, 
do not command unqualified approval. Monu- 
ments, stained glass, and other minor features are 
fully noted, and a chapter is devoted to the 
Cathedral precincts. 

This and all other parts of the volume are 
abundantly illustrated by reproductions of draw- 
ings and photographs. The latter are distinctly 
above the average for clearness and general excel- 
lence. Complete lists are given of the abbots of 
the Old Foundation, also of the bishops and deans 
of the Cathedral. 

In point of completeness, no less than of 
general clearness of arrangement and description, 
the work leaves little to be desired, and both 
author and publisher may be congratulated upon 
the appearance of so attractive and well got-up a 
little volume. 

Bristol, Frepvk. Buran Bonp, 


RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS—ITALIAN. 


Topical Architecture: a Library of Classified Architec- 
tural Motives and Details. dited by William Roteh 
Ware, Fellow of the Boston Society of Architects. 
Renaissance Doorways —Italian, 1. fo. Boston, 1901, 
American Architect and Building News Company, 


Boston. 


This is the first of a series of volumes to be 
published by the American Architect and Building 
News Company of Boston in each of which it is 
intended to collect a number of plates illustrating 
some particular architectural “ topic.” The plates 
will not be all drawn for the present publication, 
for, besides that they will for the most part have 
appeared in an unclassified form in a monthly 
journal called “‘ Topical Architecture’ contem- 
poraneously in course of publication by the same 
firm, it would seem that standard sources will be 
largely drawn upon. Some of the drawings in 
the present volume, for instance, are taken or re- 
drawn from illustrations contained in sueh well- 
known works as Letarouilly’s ‘* Edifices de Rome 
Moderne’”’ and Cicognara’s work on Venetian 
buildings and monuments, not, however, without 
indication of their origin. 

This present volume contains upwards of a 
hundred sketches, measured drawings and photo- 
graphs of Italian doorways of the style, with its 
numerous variations, known as the Renaissance. 
Lest anyone should feel called upon to draw 
attention to omissions of notable examples such 
criticism is met in advance by the writer of the 
preface who points out in effect that that is a 


fault easily remedied by the publication of a further 
volume. 

The collection whether hereafter, as this remark 
suggests, to be enlarged or not is a very consider- 
able one having regard to the fect that it is 
confined to one single “ topic’ and contains much 
that is interesting and, to anyone peculiarly 
interested in the somewhat restricted subject, 
useful, But to the ordinary practising member 
of the profession whether he has continued to be 
a student or not the collection will not probably 
appeal, while for the more elementary student it 
doubtless was not meant. 

A great deal of the instruction which might be 
derived from the contemplation of examples of 
such architectural features or parts as are here 
given is lost by the presentation of them dis- 
sociated from the architectural whole of which 
they were designed to form part. 

The volume is of sumptuous appearance and 
the agency for its publication (at the price of 
£2 10s.) is in the hands of Mr. Batsford. 

H. P. Burke Downrya. 


MINUTES. I. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1901-1902, held Monday, 4th November 1901, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. William Emerson, President, in the Chair, with 21 
Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 16 Asso- 
ciates (including 3 members of the Council), 2 Hon. Asso- 
ciates, and visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Monday 17th June [p. 428, Vol. VIII.) were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following Associate attending for the first time since 
his election was formally admitted and signed the Register 
—viz. Emanuel Vincent Harris. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease of 
the following members : —William Larner Sugden [/’.), I. 
Yeoville Thomason | #’.), Robert Isaac Bennett {/'.), Her- 
bert Richard Lloyd [.|, John Mackland | /’.), John Little- 
wood and James Brooks Past Vice-lresident 
and Royal Gold Medallist {see p. 12). 

The President anncunced a bequest to the Institute by 
Mr. Arthur Cates of the sam of £1,500, to be devoted to 
the founding of a prize to be called * The Arthur Cates 
Prize ’’ and to be awarded in connection with the Institute 
Examinations. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced that the Institute 
had further benefited under the will of Mr. Arthur Cates 
by his bequest to the Library of a valuable coilection of 
architectural works, and that by the kindness of Mrs. 
Arthur Cates the gift had been accompanied by a book- 
case, the property of her late husband, in which to keep 
the books, it was 

ReEso_vep, that the warmest thanks of the Institute 
be tendered to Mrs. Cates for her gift and for the 
generous consideration she had shown the Institute 
in carrying out the wishes of her late husband. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the President’s election 
to Honorary Membership of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater, Vice-l’resident, a 
cordial yote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
following public bodies and institutions in Glasgow for the 
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hospitality extended to members during the recent visit of 

the Institute to Glasgow—viz. The Glasgow Institute of 

Architects, the Glasgow Corporation, the Glasgow Univer- 
sity, the Glasgow Art Club, the Imperial Union Club, and 
the Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-colours 
p. 13). 

The following applicants for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, and admitted by them to candida- 
ture, were recommended for election, viz.: —As FELLOWS, 
Basil Edgar Baily (Nottingham); John Begg [A. 1891), 
Pugin Student 1890, Ashpitel Prizeman 1891, Inst. 
Medallist (Hssays) 1894, Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Bombay (Bombay); John Cash; Henry 
Edward Farmer (Walsall); Henri Favarger (Cairo, 
Egypt) ; John Harry Woodall Hickton (4.1900) (Walsall) ; 
Francis Edward Masey [Soane Medallist 1887] (Cape 
Town); Matthew Burn Price (Pietermaritzburg, Natal). 
As ASSOCIATES, Thomas Wilson Aldwinckle (Proba- 
tioner 1894, Student 1895, Qualified 1901) ; Harry Allberry 
(Qualified 1895) (Dublin); John Percival Bishop (Pro- 
bationer 1896, Student 1897, Qualified 1901); Charles 
Henry Edward Bridgen (Probationer 1895, Student 1897, 
Qualified 1901) ; Henry Cayley, M.A. Cantab. (Probationer 
1895, Student 1897, Qualified 1901); Frederick Dare 
Clapham (Qualified Special Examination 1901); William 
Bruce Dawson (Qualified Special Examination 1901) ; 
Harry Daborn Day (Probationer 1892, Student 1894, Quali- 
ied 1901) Godalming ; William Mackereth Dean (Probationer 
1896, Student 1899, Qualified 1901) (Gravesend); Lionel 
Gordon Detmar (Probationer 1896, Student 1899, Qualified 
1901); Tom Norman Dinwiddy (Probationer 1893, Student 
1895, Qualified 1901); Leonard William Ensor (/roba- 


tioner 1898, Student 1900, Qualified 1901) (Sheftield) ; 
Kensington Gammell (Probationer 1895, Student 1897, 


Qualified 1901); Leolin Charles Gregory (lrobationer 
1895, Student 1897, Qualified 1901); Charles Llewellyn 
Hall (Probationer 1895, Student 1896, Qualified 1901) 
(Blackburn) ; John Perey Hall (Probationer 1897, Student 


1899, Qualitied 1901); Sidney Joseph Halse (/’roba- 
tioner 1896, Student 1899, Qualified 1901); George 
Robinson Cuthbert Harding (Prohationer 1897, Stu- 


dent 1897, Qualified 1901) (Lincoln); Abraham Hol- 
stead (Probationer 1897, Student 1808, Qualified 1901), 


(Alnwick); Edward Vincent King (lProbationer 1893, 
Student 1895, Qualified 1901) (South Shields); Alex- 
ander George Robertson Mackenzie (Probaticner 1894, 
Student 1898, Qualified 1901); Ernest Godfrey Page 


(Qualified Special Examination 1901) ; 
(Probationer 1895, Student 1897, Qu lified 1901) 
(Blackpool); Louis Edward Pryke (Probationer 1894, 
Student 1897, Qualified 1901); Edgar John Pullar (Pro- 
bationer 1894, Student 1898, Qualified 1901); Arthur 
Henry Roe (Probationer 1893, Student 1897, Qualified 
1901); Reginald Rertie Rowell (Probationer 18938, Student 
1896, Qualified 1901); Clement Stretton (Probationer 
1898, Student 1900, Qualified 1901) (Leicester); John 
George Walker (Probationer 1894, Student 1896, Qualified 
1901); Raymond Cyril Wrinch (Probationer 1896, Student 
1898, Qualified 1901) (Ipswich). As HON. CORRE- 
SPONDING MEMBERS, Seftor Don Enrique Maria 
Repulles y Vargas, President of the Central Society of 
Spanish Architects (Madrid); Sefor Don M. Alberto de 
Palacio, of Miguel (Madrid). 

The results were reported of the Statutory Examination 
held by the Institute in October. 

The results were also reported of the Examination 
qualifying for Associateship held by the Institute in the 
Colonies last June, this being the first of such Examina- 
tions. 

The President having delivered the OpENING Appress of 
the Session, a vote of thanks, moved by Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, Past President, and seconded by Mr. G. H. 


Arthur Pickup 
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Fellowes Prynne [¥.], was passed to him by acclamation 
and briefly responded to, 

The proceedings then closed and the meeting terminated 
at 9.40 p.m. 


LEGAL. 


London Building Act, sections 68 and 74: Dwellings 
for the Industrial Classes: Fireproof Floors. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL U, BUSH. 

At Marylebone Police Court, on 26th October, Mr. 
Plowden heard a summons issued at the instance of Mr. 
Arthur Ashbridge, district surveyor for Marylebone, against 
Alfred Bush, builder, of 64 Ridgmount Street, Gower 
Street, W.C., for, in erecting a building at the corner of 
Paradise Street and Ashland Place, Marylebone, making 
default in complying with a notice of irregularity under 
the Building Act. 

Mr. D. P. Andrews supported the summons on behalf of 
the London County Council; and Mr. Watson Moyses, 
barrister, defended on behalf of the Portland Industrial 
Dwellings Company, the owners of the building in 
question. 

Mr. Andrews, in stating his case, said that the building 
was a large one, and was intended for the occupation of 
persons of the industrial classes. Both sides agreed that, 
it being over 125,000 cubic feet in extent, section 68 of the 
London Building Act 1894 applied. That section pro- 
vided that in every public building, and in every other 
building of more than 125,000 feet of cubical extent, and 
which was constructed or adapted to be used as dwelling 
houses for separate families, the floors of the lobbies, 
corridors, landings, and flights of stairs should be of fire- 
resisting material, and carried by supports of a similar 
material. But it was also contended by the complainants 
that the building, being over 25 squares, or in other words, 
covering more than 2,500 superficial feet, should conform 
to section 74, subsection 3, of the same Act, which re- 
quired that all the floors of the rooms, as well as those of 
the lobbies, &e., should be fireproof. In all probability a 
paraftin lamp would be lighted in every one of the rooms 
in this building at night, and it was therefore of the 
highest importance that the floors should be fire-resisting. 

Mr. Moyses contended that section 74, subsection 3, 
only aimed at large buildings like flats, or where there 
was a set of chambers like those in the Temple, containing 
three or four rooms, intended to be occupied by different 
persons, and with an outer door. The object of the company 
he represented was, he said, to solve the problem of finding 
dwellings for the industrial classes in congested districts. 
Every one of the rooms in the building in question might 
be let off separately ; at any rate, a weekly rent would be 
charged per room. ‘They therefore thought it was 
oppressive and unveasonable to try to compel them to 
incur the great expense of making the floors of even the 
smallest rooms fireproof. As to the possibility of fire, he 
pointed out that in all probability gas, and not lamps, 
would be used by the tenants. 

Mr. Plowden said that the whole case seemed to turn on 
the question, What was a fair meaning to be placed on 
the words of the Act that in every building “containing 
separate sets of chambers, oflices, or rooms,’’ there should 
be fireproct tloors? In his opinion, “separate sets” had 
nothing whatever to do with offices or rooms, but referred 
simply to chambers. Every kind of room, office, cr set of 
chambers which was inhabited at all should, therefore, be 
furnished with fireproof floors. Consequently, he held 
that this building contained sets of chambers or rooms, or 
even if not sets, they eentained rooms which required fire- 
proof floors. His order would be that the cefendant 
should comply with both sections 68 and 74 of the Act, 


and pay £5 4s. costs, 
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SOME DETAILS OF BURGUNDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 


By Curement Heaton (Neuchatel). 


R. PERCY WORTHINGTON’S description 
of Burgundy and the valuable Papers on 
tomanesque Architecture which have 

appeared in the Journat lately prepare the way 
for an examination of the details of Romanesque 
Architecture, and specially of the Province of 
Burgundy. Moreover, Burgundy has a general 
claim on our interest, as it was in the twelfth 
century the headquarters of monastic influence, 
the moulding power of the epoch. Architecture 
particularly was thus governed, even as in suc- 
ceeding ages other forms of corporate life produced 
the Cathedral and the Palace; and the twelfth- 
century architecture of Burgundy may be said to 
be one of the links of the great chain of the evo- 
lution of art which reaches down to our own times. 

Happily the magnificent stone of the locality 
not only gave great scope to the carver, but has 
preserved every detail without decay. Thus some 
Roman work at Avenches in the Transjuran 
Burgundy, carved in Jurassic limestone, shows 
every cut of the chisel as clear as the day it was 
done. Burgundy was also an important centre 
of Roman art; at Antun and Avenches remains 
exist enabling one to see what the Romanesque 
builders had before them as models. 

An examination of such examples leads to the 
conclusion that Romanesque detail was formed 
by an unconscious corruption of the Gallo-Roman 
work close at hand, which underwent a continual 
further modification till ultimately we arrive at 
*Gothic’’ forms. Meanwhile, alongside of this, 
Byzantine ideas and motifs came as an imported 
element, and were incorporated with the local stock. 

When one is not preoccupied with the study of 
the problem of vaulting and other constructive 
points, the mind is drawn to the capitals as 
the primary element of interest. They are set 
like jewels amidst broad expanses of wall, and 
even under liberal supplies of whitewash they 
sparkle from the rich and spirited quality of the 
cutting. Scattered remnants of painted decora- 
tion on the walls show that the original effect was 
heightened by the presence of polychromatic decora- 
tion, which, before the introduction of stained 
glass, had a place of marked importance as an ele- 
ment of architecture, very different from what it 
had afterwards. But these remains are so scanty, 
it is the capital, and after it the tympanum of the 
doorway, which rivet one’s attention asthe elements 
which give most insight into the mentality of the 
builders: until the “storied pane” came into 
existence one finds the “ storied capital.” 

The capitals in the crypts of St. Germain at 
Auxerre (A, 8, ¢), however erude, are precious as 


showing the persistence of Roman tradition down 
to the eighth century. It is true that the design 
is barbaric, and that already other influences are 
at work, yet the Corinthian capital and the egg- 
and-tongue moulding and volute of an Ionic 
capital are there as a basis. At the eastern 
extreme of Burgundy, at Romainmotier, we see 
another handling of the same motif (p), while a 
little further on, at Payerne, we find later ex- 
amples (&, F), in which the corruption has become 
very far advanced—so much so that, without the 
earlier examples, one would doubt the reality of 
the Roman influence. But the church of Payerne 
has internal evidence of this influence in the fact 
that one of the exterior corbe!s of the apse is « 
remnant of Roman carving of which similar pieces 
still remain at Avenches, ten kilometres away ; and 
the stones even of the lower part of the apse come 
from the same source. The capitals at the exterior 
show, notwithstanding, a quite free type of design. 

At Grandson the design and execution of the 
sculpture is at a lower level than at Payerne. 
Professor Rahn, of Ziirich, dates this work at the 
end of the eleventh century. There are three 
types of capital—the debased Corinthian (G), the 
dramatic subject, and a bell-shaped type with 
interlaced ornament, apparently of Rhenish origin 
(H). Local antiquaries affirm that Payerne, 
Romainmotier, and Grandson were erected under 
the influence of Cluny under Odon (927-941) and 
Odilon (994-1048), and it is quite possible we have 
work here preceding that at Vézelay. It is, 
however, in the nave of Ste. Madeleine, at Vézelay, 
that the most sumptuous display of carving is 
found. There are ninety-four capitals, all different 
in design, and they give warmth and joy to the 
building, which without them would be forlorn 
and cold. If the cutting is somewhat uncouth, as 
may be expected at the date of 1106, they are yet 
orand, dramatic, and true ’’ in character. Here 
the Roman acanthus is well in evidence (1), but 
not less so the Northern dramatic energy which 
decorates even the bases with such a subject as 
two dogs disputing a bone. The capitals are full 
of story, and the well-known tympanum is pre- 
cisely the same in quality as the capitals. The 
narthex is somewhat later (1132), and shows not 
only an advancing refinement, but also the incom- 
ing of the Byzantine motifs, which in this part 
are found side by side with the true Romanesque. 

At Avallon, a few miles from Vézelay, is a 
beautiful set of capitals, in which the acanthus 
leaf forms the almost exclusive snotif. It is cut 
into deep veins, but with considerable refinement, 
the edges of the leaves being modelled in a way 
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which is predictive of the refined work of sueceed- 
ing generations in Trance, and is of a different 
type from that at Vézelay. he two well-known 
doorways, as is the case at Vézelay, are quite in 
the same character a3 the capitals, and when one 
sees the same fact obtaining at Dijon and at 
Auxerre, one canconelude that the capital is the key 
to the carving as a whole. Tor in all these cases 
the elements which have been arrived at in cutting 
the capitals afford mot//s for the decoration of the 
arch-mouldings, and the degree of refinement and 
progress found in the capital marks that of the 
doorway and other parts. 

There is, however, a special point very interest- 
ing at St. Lazare: along each side of the interior 
is a bold egg-and-tongue moulding. This has 
been utilised also in the doors, but the “ egg”’ has 
been too tempting to be left alone, and has been 
carved into various representations, one of which 
is a very carefully cut and expressive head of a 
woman in contemporary costume, probably a 
portrait. This l'ttle detail is significant of the 
spirit of the times, and shows distinctly how and 
when the Romanesque grew into * Gothic.”” And 
an examination of such details leads to the same 
result as does the study of construction-—that the 
“Gothic ’’ element was already developed in 
Romanesque times, and is in fact nothing else 
than the result of Gallic inventiveness and spring 
of character acting on the traditionary basis fur- 
nished by the corruption of Gallo-Roman models. 

The capitals at the small disused church of 
St. Martin at Avallon (now a flour mill) show 
work by another hand, very uncouth, but leading 
to the perception of the same fact; we see the 
inventive spirit forging a new way on the basis of 
old traditions. At St. Philibert, Dijon, the evidence 
is so plain as to be unmistakable. This church 
(now a military forage depot) is difficult to ex- 
amine, but in the few minutes it was open one 
could see a series of capitals on pilasters, some 
retaining the elements of the Roman Corinthian, 
while others, though their main lines followed the 
SLC direction, were cut boldly into hroad leaves 
(5, Kk). Dut this same leaf-form is found fully 
developed on one of the nave columns at Sens 
Cathedral (1), and if we compare this with the 
capitals of the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury we see 
that the Canterbury type is a modification of the 
Sens capital, and that those at Oxford betray the 
same influence. Hence a distinct line of commu- 
nication exists, which is further conclusive from the 
presence of the curved feature between the capital 
and the abacus (uv). This, strongly pronounced 
at Dijon and elsewhere, has dwindled down at 
Sens, and is no longer found at Canterbury, but 
ean still be seen at Notre-Dame at Paris. If we 
examine more closely this leaf-form, we see that it 
is a leaf broad at the base, ending in a point at the 
top, which turns outward and downward. In a 
small capital such as that found in the exterior 
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doorway of St. Philibert, Dijon, the acanthus form 
which suggested the leaf is narrow (M), and its 
modification gives rise to the hook or “ crocket’’ 
so common, but which is well seen in the choir at 
Vézelay (dating 1206) (x, 0). This is found abun- 
dantly at this date, and spreads abroad far and wide ; 
good examples are found in the nave at Neuchiitel, 
for instance, and already a slight tendency exists 
to cut the hook into small leaves, or elsewhere 
to give it the form of a human head—the same 
spirit which played with the acanthus leaf now 
acting on the hook. 

But this tendency soon became a prominent 
fact. At St. Pére-sous-Vézelay we find already that 
the “ crocket ”’ has become a bunch of naturalesque 
leaves at the end, and at each side it sprouts out 
into other leaves (Pp). Just opposite this capital we 
can see a cul-de-lampe continuing the “ crocket,” 
and a quite naturalesque rendering of the ivy leaf 
and berry (Q). 

At the Cathedral of Auxerre we may see the 
crocket sometimes alone, at other times overrun 
with leaves, like a hop-pole among the hops, and 
it is easy to understand how in after times the 
crocket disappeared and the leaves alone remained, 
as in the fourteenth-century full-blown Gothic. 
At the Ile de France another development was 
taking place, said to be earlier, but it seems 
evident that there was an indigenous evolution 
going on also in Burgundy, which interested us in 
England specially, as it was the basis of the 
Canterbury work of Guillaume de Sens. It is 
an example having a still wider interest, showing 
generally what variety of form may grow by a 
slow, unconscious evolution out of the free action 
of the craftsman’s spirit. These capitals were never 
designed first and cut to pattern, but are, as ii 
were, the free handwriting of the “ tailleur de 
pierre,’’ who cut away as he thought! And it is 
this unmistakable evidence of the living brain 
and hand which is so sympathetic and attractive. 
The cold damp stone is still to-day living by the 
presence of human thought directly transmitted. 

After so much has been said during the Battle 
of the Styles, in the presence of this continuous 
evolution one cannot but ask whether there may 
not have been much ado about nothing. ‘The 
Burgundian tailleur de pierre” accompanied the 
new types of buildings which were evolved by the 
study of the vault problem with new and personal 
forms of ornament arising out of the traditional 
material at hand, without any particular effort or 
intention, and always governed by a sense of fit- 
ness and commonsense. All this is so perfectly 
harmonious and yet so living it suggests that we 
should do the same. Instead of copying what 
others have left, why not allow our own forms 
to evolve by accompanying the new types of con- 
struction every age renders necessary, by sym- 
pathetic types of design based on traditional forms, 
but not repeating them ? 
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